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Taxes  Have  a  Bad  Name 


"Taxes,  after  all,  are  the  dues  that  we  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  membership  in  an  organized  society." 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Every  year  during  tax  season,- there's  much  moaning 
and  groaning  heard  from  people  who  hate  to  pay 
taxes.  In  nearly  every  election  season,  there's  a  lot  of 
promising  and  pledging  from  politicians  who  say  they 
will  lower  our  taxes.  Taxes  definitely  have  a  bad  name. 
They  are  the  plague  that  eat  into  our  wages,  the  smog 
that  befuddles  our  vision  of  our  true  (private)  lives. 

Even  so,  when  we  pool  these  much  begrudged  tax  dol¬ 
lars,  they  purchase  things  that  we  appreciate  —  things 
that  we  could  never  own  as  individuals.  Most  peoplfe 
value  the  public  lands  that  have  been  set  aside  to  let 
the  earth  breathe,  and  the  public  schools,  colleges, 
libraries,  and  cultural  centers  that  continually  feed  our 
minds.  Where  would  our  society  be  without  the 


Quiz: 

Of  the  following  23  countries,  which  ones  carry  a 
lower  tax  burden  than  the  U.S.,  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  domestic  product? 


Canada 

Portugal 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Greece 

Switzerland 

France 

Turkey 

Luxembourg 

Germany 

Italy 

Iceland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Ireland 

Austria 

Norway 

Australia 

Japan 

Denmark 

New  Zealand 

Belgium 

Finland 
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Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1995,  table  1382. 


benefits  of  government  spending  on  highways  and 
bridges,  on  libraries  and  student  loans,  on  civil  order 
and  protection?  For  most  of  us,  the  role  of  government 
in  our  lives  has  not  been  universally  negative.  Our 
broad  complaints  are  probably  more  about  the  details 
than  about  the  whole  concept  of  paying  taxes. 

President  Clinton's  budget  director,  Alice  Rivlin,  points 
out  that  people  hate  to  pay  their  taxes  because  they 
have  no  clear  idea  how  their  tax  dollars  are  being  used. 
Some  believe  that  our  tax  dollars  are  wasted,  or  spent 
on  things  of  which  they  disapprove.  It's  ironic,  in  a 
way,  that  there  are  no  major  advertising  campaigns  for 
tax-purchased  public  goods.  The  advertising  industry 
spends  billions  each  year  to  convince  us  that  all  man¬ 
ner  of  private  goods  are  essential  to  our  continued 
happiness.  But  very  few  government  agencies  (other 
than  Selective  Service)  have  an  advertising  budget 
built  into  their  programs. 

No  Information/  Mis-information.  A  recent  national 
survey  described  in  the  Washington  Post  revealed  that 
many  Americans  are  largely  ignorant  of  how  the  feder¬ 
al  budget  is  spent.  A  full  58%  guessed  that  foreign  aid 
was  the  largest  item  in  the  federal  budget.  In  fact,  for¬ 
eign  aid  accounts  for  less  than  2<t  out  of  every  dollar  in 
the  general  fund,  even  when  military  aid  is  included. 
The  biggest  expenses?  Military  spending  and  interest 
on  the  federal  debt.  (See  page  8). 

Marketing  makes  a  difference.  As  government  pro¬ 
grams  grow  and  continue  their  work,  there  are 
undoubtedly  some  that  don't  work  at  all,  some  that  are 
poorly  designed,  and  some  that  are  poorly  implement¬ 
ed.  There  are  others  that  provide  quality  services  or 
even  accomplish  amazing  feats  with  surprisingly  little 

(continued  on  page  2) 
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money.  But  who  sorts  out  the  mediocre  from  the  mar¬ 
velous?  How  can  we,  as  taxpayers  and  voters,  hear  the 
facts  about  the  programs  we've  invested  in? 

Paying  too  much?  Maybe  so.  Maybe  not.  In  fact,  U.S. 
taxpayers  bear  a  relatively  light  tax  burden,  compared 
to  our  cohorts  in  other  major  industrialized  nations. 
(See  box  on  page  1.) 

The  feeling  that  we're  paying  too  much  may  arise 
from  a  sense  of  unfairness  about  how  tax  liabilities 
and  tax  benefits  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
economic  spectrum.  (See  pages  3-5.)  Every  time  we 
read  of  a  millionaire  or  a  major  corporation  that  pays 
little  or  no  taxes,  we  feel  more  righteous  in  our  anti¬ 
tax  indignation. 

Putting  our  mouth  where  our  money  is.  It's  frustrat¬ 
ing  to  feel  that  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  where 


our  taxes  go.  Yet,  for  a  majority  of  U.S.  Americans,  fil¬ 
ing  forms  with  the  IRS  is  the  closest  they  come  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  government.  Only  44%  of  voting  age  peo¬ 
ple  voted  in  the  most  recent  congressional  elections. 
Only  a  tiny  fraction  show  up  at  town  meetings  when 
legislators  come  to  call.  And  even  fewer  call  or  write 
to  express  their  views  as  their  representatives  vote 
(daily)  to  spend,  invest,  or  save  tax  dollars. 

Participation  is  key.  Few  of  us  send  money,  year  after 
year,  to  organizations  that  we  know  little  about,  groups 
we  don't  participate  in,  or  causes  we  don't  approve  of. 
Legal  consequences  aside,  few  of  us  like  to  send 
money  to  the  government  under  those  circumstances. 
But  by  learning  more  about  where  our  taxes  do  go,  and 
getting  involved  in  the  decision  processes  about  the 
spending  of  those  taxes,  we  can  help  to  shape  the 
causes  that  we  support  together  as  a  society. 


What  Can  You  Do? 


1.  Help  your  community  to  learn  about  the  budget 
and  its  local  effects.  Resources  provided  by  FCNL 
and  other  national  or  local  organizations  can  help 
take  some  of  the  mystery  out  of  arcane  budget 
processes,  and  identify  ways  in  which  federal 
spending  helps  your  community.  Meet  together 
with  other  interested  members  of  your  community 
to  study  this  aspect  of  your  community's  life,  and  to 
take  action  with  the  information  you  gather. 

2.  Examine  the  part  of  the  budget  that  represents  the 
posture  of  the  U.S.  in  the  world.  How  much  do 
we  spend  to  send  military  forces  around  the 
globe?  How  much  do  we  spend  to  join  with  other 
nations  in  conflict  prevention  and  resolution 
efforts,  and  international  peacekeeping?  How 
much  do  we  spend  to  assist  other  nations  in  need? 
What  is  the  right  balance,  according  to  the  people 
in  your  community? 

3.  Publicize  your  findings.  Set  up  an  action  program 
that  includes  public  displays  of  the  information 
you've  garnered  about  federal  dollars  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  the  role  that  tax  dollars  play  in  the 
world.  Invite  passers-by  to  fill  out  a  simple  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  put  pennies  in  a  jar,  slice  a  cake,  or  other¬ 
wise  express  their  own  views  about  how  their  tax 
dollars  ought  to  be  spent. 


4.  Involve  the  media.  Local  reporters  are  likely  to  be 
interested  in  your  public  displays.  They  may  run  a 
story  on  the  event,  and  further  stories  on  the  results 
of  your  informal  "survey."  Local  radio  shows  may 
want  to  schedule  some  time  for  a  spokesperson 
from  your  project,  to  report  on  community  views  on 
the  budget.  Take  another  step  and  meet  with  edito¬ 
rial  boards  of  local  news  outlets;  encourage  them  to 
carry  positive  as  well  as  critical  stories  about  the 
effects  of  government  spending  in  the  community. 

5.  Follow  up  on  your  findings.  Did  you  learn  that  the 
local  senior  program  is  losing  its  funding  for  hot 
lunches?  Did  you  find  that  the  local  community 
college  is  overcrowded  due  to  a  pinch  in  student 
aid  programs?  Is  a  health  program  for  low-income 
mothers  and  children  closing  its  doors?  Talk  directly 
with  congressional  representatives  about  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  talk  with  the  press  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  federal  spending  priorities  and 
the  effects  that  you  are  seeing. 

6.  Don't  let  go  of  your  money  —  not  completely. 
Taxes  are  our  money,  jointly.  Handling  joint  bud¬ 
gets  is  complicated  in  a  marriage,  more  complicat¬ 
ed  in  a  school  district,  and  downright  complex  at 
the  federal  level.  But  it's  still  our  money. 

Don't  let  go. 
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Flat  Taxes,  Sales  Taxes  and  the  VAT: 
Passing  the  Tax  Burden  to  Working  People 


Proposals  to  replace  the  current  income  tax  system 
with  "flat"  and  "value-added"  taxes  have  received  a 
lot  of  press  lately.  Flat  taxes  have  been  the  centerpiece 
of  the  Forbes  presidential  campaign,  and  many  leaders 
in  Congress  (e.g..  Rep.  Armey  and  Sen.  Gramm  of 
Texas)  are  promoting  flat  taxes  to  replace  the  current 
personal  income  and  corporate  taxes.  Sens.  Nunn 
(GA)  and  Domenici  (NM)  are  proposing  a  system  com¬ 
bining  a  value-added  tax  (VAT)  on  corporations  with  a 
graduated  tax  on  consumed  income.  In  his  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.  Sen.  Lugar  (IN)  proposed  a  consump¬ 
tion  tax  on  all  retail  sales  (except  food  and  medicine)  at 
a  rate  of  17  percent. 

Compared  to  the  present  system,  would  these  alterna¬ 
tives  be  more  fair  or  more  efficient?  Who  would  bene¬ 
fit  most  from  these  changes?  How  would  the  present 
tax  burden  be  shifted? 

Where  does  the  federal  government  get  its  income 
now?  The  present  tax  system  raises  revenue  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Individual  income  taxes  make  up 
almost  half  (49.8%)  of  the  revenue  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  receives.  Other  sources  include  payroll  taxes, 
such  as  Social  Security  contributions  (35.0%);  corporate 
income  taxes  (11.2%);  federal  excise  taxes  (3.0%);  and 
estate  and  gift  taxes  (1.1%).  Of  these  sources,  it  is 
mainly  the  graduated  income  taxes  —  both  individual 
and  corporate  —  that  make  the  current  tax  system  pro¬ 
gressive.  (A  progressive  tax  imposes  a  higher  tax  rate  on 
those  with  higher  incomes  and  a  lower  tax  rate  on 
those  with  lower  incomes.)  The  other  revenue  sources 
are  largely  regressive;  that  is,  they  charge  the  same  rate 
for  both  high  and  low-income  people.  For  example. 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes  levy  the  same  rate  for 
workers  at  all  income  levels,  and  wages  above  $62,700 
are  not  taxed  at  all. 

Fairness  issues.  Replacing  the  graduated  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  with  a  regressive  tax 
would  remove  the  main  elements  of  progressivity  from 
the  current  tax  system,  and  shift  the  principal  tax  bur¬ 
den  from  higher-income  wage  earners  and  corpora¬ 
tions  to  low-  and  middle-income  wage  earners.  All  of 
the  new  proposals  —  the  flat  tax,  the  value-added  tax, 
and  sales  taxes  would  do  just  that. 

A  value-added  tax  is  a  consumption  tax.  It  would 
tax  all  goods  and  services  on  the  amount  of  value 
added  at  each  stage  of  the  production  process.  The 


tax  rate  would  be  applied  to  the  difference  between  a 
firm's  total  gross  revenues  and  the  cost  of  materials 
(including  capital)  involved  in  producing  the  goods 
or  services.  In  other  words,  the  firm  would  pay  taxes 
on  its  wages,  interest,  and  profits.  The  cost  of  these 
taxes  would  be  passed  on  to  consumers  through 
higher  prices.  The  highest  taxes  would  be  imposed 
on  goods  and  services  requiring  the  greatest  amount 
of  labor  to  produce. 

The  flat  income  tax  is  actually  a  type  of  value-added 
tax,  in  the  sense  that  it  taxes  the  cost  of  labor.  The  flat 
tax,  however,  would  be  paid  by  the  employee  rather 
than  the  employer,  based  on  the  employee's  wages. 

Flat  tax  proposals  that  are  now  being  discussed  would 
tax  all  wages  and  pension  benefits  at  the  same  flat  rate; 
different  proposals  range  from  17  to  22  percent.  Taxes 
on  income  from  savings,  dividends,  capital  gains,  and 
unearned  income  would  be  abolished.  Large  personal 
exemptions  would  be  established  (e.g.,  $25,000  to 
$32,000  for  a  family  of  four)  so  that  families  with 
incomes  below  those  levels  would  owe  no  taxes,  and, 
for  all  other  wage  earners,  the  rates  would  only  be 
applied  to  income  exceeding  tnose  exemptions.  Most 
tax  deductions  would  be  abolished.  Presumably,  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC),  which  currently 
offers  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  millions  of  low-income 
working  households  to  off-set  their  income  and  payroll 
taxes,  would  also  be  abolished. 

The  good  points.  Proponents  of  these  tax  reform  pro¬ 
posals  argue  that  they  would  make  tax  filing  and  col¬ 
lection  simpler  and  cheaper.  Each  of  the  proposals 
would  tax  consumption  (which  uses  up  scarce 
resources)  and  encourage  savings  and  investment 
(which  contribute  to  long-term  economic  health  and 
well-being).  Economic  decisions  would  be  based  on 
market  considerations  instead  of  the  perverse  incen¬ 
tives  created  by  current  tax  laws. 

So,  what's  wrong  with  these  proposals?  The  problem 
is  that  these  proposals  would  unfairly  shift  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  to  low-  and  middle-income  people.  All  people — 
regardless  of  income  level — share  the  same  basic 
human  need  for  food,  shelter,  health  care,  clothing, 
child  care,  and  the  like.  However,  low-  and  middle- 
income  people  must  spend  a  far  greater  portion  of 
their  income  or  labor  on  meeting  these  needs  than 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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Tax  Expenditures:  The  Big  Secret 


A  little  known  fact  about  the  federal  budget  is  that 
spending  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  government's  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  We  all  know  about  the  appropriations 
process  each  year  in  which  legislators  decide  how 
much  to  spend  on  various  programs.  And  we  all 
know  about  the  large  flow  of  money  that  is  distributed 
to  millions  of  citizens  under  a  variety  of  entitlement 
programs  (such  as  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and 
Medicaid)  and  the  additional  billions  that  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  organizations  and  corporations  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  and  contracts.  This  kind  of  spending  has 
been  at  the  center  of  recent  policy  debates. 

Relatively  little  attention  is  being  given  to  the  billions 
—  even  trillions  —  spent  on  the  host  of  tax  deduc¬ 
tions,  credits,  exclusions,  preferences,  and  income 
deferrals  that  Congress  has  approved  over  the  years 
to  promote  a  wide  range  of  policy  goals.  In  the 
five-year  period,  1994  -  1998,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  forego  more  than  $2.3  trillion  in  revenue, 
due  to  126  separate  provisions  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  tax  laws.* 

This  type  of  spending-by-forfeiture  is  called  "tax 
expenditures."  Tax  expenditures  reduce  the  taxes 
owed  by  individuals  in  designated  groups,  thereby 
reducing  government  revenues.  The  result  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  the  same  as  if  the  government  made 
direct  payments  to  individuals,  except  that  in  most 
cases  no  checks  are  written. 

‘Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
"Overview  of  the  Federal  Tax  System,"  1993. 


Many  tax  expenditures  are  adopted  —  not  as  special 
favors  to  a  few  —  but  as  vehicles  to  promote  broad 
public  policies.  Homeowner  deductions,  for  example, 
were  created  to  ease  the  path  to  home  ownership  for 
millions  of  Americans.  The  special  tax  treatment 
accorded  to  employer-paid  health  care  benefits  encour¬ 
aged  a  wave  of  expansion  of  these  benefits.  Under  clos¬ 
er  congressional  scrutiny,  these  commendable  policies 
might  well  be  continued.  But  if  they  were  reviewed 
regularly,  these  and  other  tax  expenditures  might  be 
modified  over  time  to  extend  or  focus  their  reach  and 
to  improve  the  fairness  of  the  overall  tax  system. 

Tax  benefits  for  the  well-to-do.  In  1992,  federal  taxes 
were  reduced  by  more  than  $481  billion  for  the  32  mil¬ 
lion  tax  filers  who  itemized  deductions  on  their  indi¬ 
vidual  income  tax  returns.  Of  these  tax-payers,  almost 
half  reported  adjusted  gross  incomes  (AGI)  above 
$50,000.  Taxpayers  with  AGIs  above  $50,000  (14%  of 
all  returns  filed)  received  $312  billion  in  benefits  from 
the  tax  law.  While  more  than  81  percent  of  households 
with  AGI  above  $50,000  benefitted  from  tax  laws  that 
reduced  their  taxes,  less  than  18  percent  of  filers  with 
incomes  below  $50,000  benefitted  from  these  laws. 

In  addition  to  these  tax  benefits,  the  higher  income 
households  benefitted  in  similar  disproportion  from 
tax  laws  that  exclude  from  taxation  employer  contribu¬ 
tions  for  health  insurance,  life  insurance,  and  tax- 
deferred  retirement  plans.  By  far,  the  greatest  portion 
of  these  tax  benefits  went  to  those  with  the  highest 
incomes,  to  whom  the  most  lucrative  employee  benefit 
packages  are  given. 


(continued  from  page  3) 

higher-income  people.  Further,  most  of  that  income  is 
earned  by  their  labor  —  not  from  investments.  Thus, 
the  value-added  tax,  flat  tax,  or  sales  tax  would  have 
a  disproportionate,  regressive  impact  on  wage  earn¬ 
ers  in  the  middle  and  bottom  ends  of  the  income 
scale.  Low-  and  middle-income  households  will  pay 
a  far  greater  portion  of  their  income  to  taxes  than 
higher-income  households. 

Who  wins?  By  far  the  greatest  benefit  from  these  pro¬ 
posals  would  go  to  the  wealthiest  individuals.  They 
now  pay  marginal  tax  rates  of  28  to  39.6  percent  on 
both  earned  and  unearned  incomes.  Under  the  flat  tax, 
their  earned  income  tax  rates  would  be  reduced  signifi¬ 
cantly,  and  taxes  on  unearned  income  would  be  elimi¬ 


nated.  Many  upper-income  households,  whose 
incomes  are  derived  totally  from  unearned  income, 
would  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all  under  a  flat  tax 
system  (e.g.  corporate  executives  who  are  paid  in  stock 
options  or  millionaires  who  have  no  salary.) 

Except  for  those  who  are  financially  well  off,  most  peo¬ 
ple  spend  their  lives  working  and  consuming  the 
goods  they  need  to  get  by.  Taxes  that  rest  most  heavily 
on  taxing  labor  and/or  consumption  will  necessarily 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  large  middle-income 
group  of  workers  and  taxpayers.  Tax  systems  that  rely 
on  both  earned  and  unearned  income  tend  to  spread 
the  tax  burden  more  broadly  and  more  fairly  through 
the  whole  society. 
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Corporate  welfare  in  the  tax  code?  Corporations 
receive  special  treatment  in  the  tax  code  through  tax 
expenditures,  as  well.  U.S.  exporters  receive  tax  subsi¬ 
dies  on  foreign  business  activities  and  sales  ($2.5  bil¬ 
lion/year.)  Many  U.S.  firms  that  operate  in  U.S.  terri¬ 
tories  (e.g.,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands) 
receive  tax  credits  for  their  investments  ($3.7 
billion/year.)  Extractive  industries  (e.g.,  oil  and  gas) 
receive  tax  preferences  for  drilling,  exploration,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  depletion  costs  ($1.5  billion/  year.)  Sever¬ 
al  other  special  tax  provisions  provide  a  variety  of 
firms  and  industries  with  an  additional  $6.6  billion  a 
year  in  tax  breaks.  Eliminating  tax  preferences  such  as 
these  could  generate  an  additional  $70  billion  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Questions  of  fairness.  The  majority  of  Americans  liv¬ 
ing  at  low-  and  middle-income  levels  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  most  common  individual  income  tax 
benefits.  Many  cannot  afford  to  invest  in  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts  or  other  tax-deferred  retirement 
plans.  Many  employers  do  not  provide  health  or  life 
insurance  —  especially  in  low-wage,  service  industry 
jobs.  Thus,  millions  of  Americans  must  pay  for  their 
health  care  out  of  taxable  income.  More  than  a  third  of 
all  Americans  rent  their  homes,  and  thus,  do  not  bene¬ 
fit  from  homeowner  deductions. 

The  net  effect  of  tax  expenditures  has  been  to  make 
the  tax  system  less  progressive.  When  combined 
with  generally  regressive  excise  and  payroll  taxes 
(where  everyone  pays  the  same  rate,  regardless  of 
income  level),  tax  expenditures  for  upper-income 
individuals  and  corporations  shift  the  tax  burden  to 
one  (or  all)  of  these  three  groups; 

•  those  who  are  less  able  to  pay, 

•  those  who  are  excluded  from  government  programs 
and  benefits  that  the  government  cannot  afford,  or 

•  future  generations,  who  will  bear  the  burden  of 
deficit  spending. 

Recovering  Fairness.  Congress  should  take  serious 
steps  to  review  the  role  of  tax  expenditures  in  govern¬ 
ment  spending. 


First,  Congress  should  acknowledge  the  real  cost  of  tax 
expenditures,  and  weigh  the  public  policy  goals  that 
they  accomplish  vs.  the  goals  that  would  have  to  be 
foregone  for  lack  of  revenue.  Congress  should 
decide  explicitly  to  cover  the  lost  revenue  by  cutting 
other  spending,  raising  other  taxes,  or  borrowing 
more  money  (deficit  spending.) 

Second,  tax  expenditures  should  be  created  sparingly, 
because  they  can  undermine  the  goals  of  tax  fairness, 
simplicity,  and  economic  efficiency.  They  also  diminish 
the  general  sense  of  fairness  about  the  tax  system. 

Third,  processes  for  approval  and  review  of  tax  expendi¬ 
tures  should  be  open  and  public  like  the  processes  for 
review  of  other  types  of  spending.  Often  tax  expendi¬ 
tures  are  developed  in  a  subcommittee,  involving  just  a 
small  group  of  legislators,  lobbyists,  and  others  with 
close  ties  and  strong  common  interests. 

Raising  both  revenue  and  fairness.  Some  of  the  ideas 
that  Congress  has  considered  as  revenue  raisers  could 
also  help  to  make  the  individual  income  tax  system 
more  fair.  For  example,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  has  estimated  that  additional  revenues 
could  be  raised  by: 

•  limiting  the  mortgage  interest  deduction  to  $12,000 
or  $20,000  per  return  (for  single  and  joint  returns, 
respectively); 

•  prohibiting  deductions  for  state  and  local  taxes 
above  8  percent  of  AGI;  and 

•  taxing  employer-paid  health  benefits  above  a  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  $360/  month  for  families  and 

$170 /month  for  individuals. 

Combined,  these  changes  alone  could  raise  an  addi¬ 
tional  $201  billion  from  1996-2000.  (CBO,  "Reducing 
the  Deficit:  Spending  and  Revenue  Options,"  1995.) 
Revenue-raising  initiatives  such  as  these  could  provide 
a  significant  "down  payment"  toward  a  more  balanced 
budget,  while  preserving  the  basic  human  security  of 
our  most  vulnerable  citizens,  and  lessening  the  relative 
tax  burden  on  low-  and  middle-income  workers. 
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Whatever  Happened  to... 


Landmines.  At  last  sighting,  the  Leahy /Evans  mora¬ 
torium  on  the  use  of  anti-personnel  landmines  was 
attached  as  an  amendment  to  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  Authorization  bill  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  bill.  The  DoD  bill  was 
vetoed  for  reasons  not  pertaining  to  Leahy's  amend¬ 
ment,  and  all  landmines  language  was  dropped  in 
conference.  The  Foreign  Operations  bill,  however 
was  incorporated  into  the  latest  Continuing  Resolu¬ 
tion  (CR),  HR  2880.  When  the  CR  was  passed  and 
signed  on  January  26th,  the  Leahy/ Evans  provision 
became  law. 

A  one-year  moratorium  on  the  use  of  anti-personnel 
landmines  by  the  U.S.  armed  forces  will  take  effect  in 
three  years  (beginning  January  26th,  1999),  and  the 
existing  three-year  moratorium  on  U.S.  exports  of  anti¬ 
personnel  landmines  will  be  extended  for  another  year. 

This  is  wonderful  news  for  the  arms  control  communi¬ 
ty.  Some  challenges  remain,  however.  The  Pentagon 
is  expected  to  lobby  vigorously  for  repeal.  And  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Conven¬ 
tional  Weapons  has  not  yet  altered  its  policy  favoring 
self-neutralizing  or  self-destructing  “smartmines." 

•  •  • 

Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers.  Although  last 
autumn's  hopes  for  a  Senate  debate  and  vote  on  the 
Code  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tides,  this  year 
may  provide  new  openings.  Senate  sponsor  Mark  Hat¬ 
field  (OR)  has  announced  his  retirement  at  the  end  of 
this  term,  and  has  made  a  debate  and  recorded  Senate 
vote  on  the  U.S.  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers 
one  of  his  top  priorities  for  his  last  year  in  Congress. 
The  Code  currently  has  ten  Senate  cosponsors;  Hat¬ 
field,  Bumpers  (AR),  Dorgan  (ND),  Feingold  (WI), 
Harkin  (lA),  Jeffords  (VT),  Leahy  (VT),  Moseley-Braun 
(IL),  Pell  (RI),  and  Pryor  (AR). 

•  •  • 

START  IL  On  January  26,  the  Senate  voted  87-4  to 
approve  the  ratification  of  the  START  II  treaty  with 
Russia.  Along  with  the  December,  1994  START  I  treaty, 
START  11  will  cut  the  number  of  deployed  strategic  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  by  more  than  two-thirds.  START  II  also 
bans  all  land-based  multiple-warhead  ballistic  missiles. 
The  four  senators  who  voted  against  ratification  were 
Inhofe  (OK),  Ashcroft  (MO),  Smith  (NH),  and  Helms 
(NC).  Now  the  treaty's  future  lies  with  the  Russian 
Parliament,  where  a  similar  vote  to  approve  ratification 


is  required  before  the  President  can  sign  it.  Yeltsin  has 
called  on  Parliament  to  ratify  the  treaty  by  April. 

•  •  • 

Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  Where  has  it  been? 
On  hold  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Helms  (NC)  blocked  committee  action  on  the  treaty, 
hoping  to  force  a  vote  on  the  State  Department  Autho¬ 
rization  bill.  The  bill  had  contained  Helms'  plan  to 
eliminate  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA),  and  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA),  but  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Senate  Democrats,  the  provision  was 
dropped.  An  agreement  in  December  cleared  the  way 
for  votes  on  both  the  bill  and  various  arms-control 
treaties,  among  them  START  II  and  the  CWC.  Helms 
agreed  to  complete  committee  action  on  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention  by  the  end  of  April.  Although 
this  agreement  means  progress  for  treaty  negotiations. 
Sen.  Helms  could  still  prevent  the  treaty  from  coming 
to  a  Senate  vote. 

•  •  • 

Anti-Terrorism  Legislation.  As  of  October,  1995,  the 
Senate  had  passed  anti-terrorism  legislation  but  the 
bills  remained  stalled  in  the  House.  Now  renamed 
"The  Effective  Death  Penalty  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of 
1995"  (HR  2703),  the  House  anti-terrorism  bill  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  considered  in  mid  March.  It  was  pulled 
from  consideration  on  the  House  floor  in  late  Decem¬ 
ber,  reportedly  because  it  lacked  the  votes  to  pass. 
However,  strong  efforts  have  been  underway  to  per¬ 
suade  undecided  House  members  to  favor  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  so  it  is  very  important  to  encourage  your  repre¬ 
sentative  to  reject  this  draconian  bill. 

•  •  • 

Immigration  Legislation.  The  "Immigration  in  the 
National  Interest  Act"  (HR  2202),  the  primary  House 
bill  dealing  with  legal  and  illegal  immigration,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  is 
expected  to  come  up  for  debate  and  a  final  floor  vote 
in  mid  March. 

The  Senate's  bills  dealing  with  both  documented  and 
undocumented  immigration  have  been  combined  in  S. 
1394,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  marked  up  by  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  A  final  vote  on  the  Senate  floor 
could  follow  in  March.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
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Resources 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items  please,  send  a  dollar  or  two  to  help  pay  for  copying, 
postage,  and  handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  the  list  (with  your  name  and  address  on  the  back),  and  send  to  FCNL. 

□  Packet  on  Jerusalem  Joint  FCNL-AFSC  statement  and  others,  articles,  and  text  of  the  debate  and  vote  on 

moving  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Israel  to  Jerusalem,  29  pp  ($3.00)  . R-5161-FOR 

□  Bosnia  Deployment  Votes  and  debate  text,  11  pp  ($1.00) . R-5164-FOR 

□  Landmine  Hazards  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Croatia  Reprint  of  a  study  by  the  Center  for  Defense 

Information . JI-5186-FOR 


□  Questioning  Immigration  Policy:  Can  We  Afford  To  Open  Our  Arms?  An  exploration  of  the  immigration 

debate  from  a  religious  perspective  . .G-606-DOM 

□  Proposed  Immigration  Legislation  Brief  overview  of  current  legislation  and  trends  in  addressing  the 

immigration  issue  . .G-607-DOM 

□  Haiti  Under  the  Gun  By  Alan  Naim,  an  expose  of  U.S.  Intelligence  Activity  in  Haiti,  reprinted  from 

The  Nation  . R-609-FOR 

□  How  Much  of  Your  1995  Federal  Income  Tax  Supports  Military  Spending?  . G-616a-BUD 

Letters: 


□  L-5181-DOM . Assault  weapons  ban  repeal  effort 

□  C-5184-FOR . Haiti 

□  C-5190-DOM  . Counter-terrorism  legislation 


bills  would  drastically  cut  the  number  of  legal  immi¬ 
grants,  including  refugees,  allowed  into  the  U.S.  each 
year,  and  would  severely  restrict  access  to  public  bene¬ 
fits,  even  for  legal  immigrants.  Additionally,  these  bills 
would  require  a  strict  30-day  filing  deadline  for  asylum 
claims,  increase  border  patrols,  and  create  a  national  ID 
system,  among  other  things. 

•  •  • 

Religious  Freedom  and  School  Prayer.  In  November 
1995,  Reps.  Hyde  (IL)  and  Istook  (OK)  each  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  that  would  drastically  alter 
the  critical  separation  between  church  and  state  that 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  has 
soundly  upheld  for  over  two  centuries.  These  propos¬ 
als  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  tme  religious  liberty  in 
the  U.S.  The  full-fledged  public  dispute  that  is  sure  to 
take  place  if  these  amendments  continue  to  move  for¬ 
ward  could  prove  disastrously  divisive.  Existing  law 
—  implemented  by  the  relatively  new  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  Restoration  Act  —  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
remedy  for  religious  freedom  concerns.  Please  urge 
your  representative  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

•  •  • 

Nigeria.  In  the  wake  of  the  recent  execution  of  nine 
Ogoni  activists  in  Nigeria,  including  Nigerian  writer, 
environmentalist,  and  minority-rights  campaigner  Ken 


□  C-602-FOR . El  Salvador  Peace  Accord 

□  C-61 2-MIL  . Bosnia  and  Landmines 

n  L-620-FOR . Nigerian  Oil  Embargo 


Saro-Wiwa,  Sen.  Kassebaum  (KS)  has  introduced  S. 

1419,  a  bill  that  would  compel  the  U.S.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  international  community,  to  send  Nigeria's 
dictators  a  clear  message  that  their  abuses  of  democra¬ 
cy,  human  rights,  and  the  environment  must  stop. 

Rep.  Payne  (NJ)  has  introduced  similar  House  legisla¬ 
tion  (HR  2697),  although  it  is  less  far-reaching  than  the 
Kassebaum  bill. 

The  regime  of  General  Sani  Abacha  has  remained  vir¬ 
tually  unmoved  by  worldwide  condemnation  of  the 
recent  executions  and  of  other  ongoing  human  rights 
abuses,  confident  that  oil  money  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  power.  Civilian  president-elect.  Chief  Moshood 
Abiola,  remains  in  jail  for  "treason"  together  with  most 
other  pro-democracy  leaders;  newspapers  remain 
strictly  censored  or  shut  down;  and  the  Nigerian  peo¬ 
ple  continue  to  live  in  fear. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  Nigeria's  foreign  revenue  comes 
from  its  oil  exports.  Forty  percent  of  this  oil  is  export¬ 
ed  to  the  U.S.  market.  Almost  all  of  the  income  gener¬ 
ated  by  these  exports  goes  directly  to  support  Nigeria's 
military  dictatorship.  Kassebaum's  bill  would  work  to 
enact  an  international  oil  embargo,  put  a  freeze  on 
Nigerian  foreign  assets,  and  take  several  other  actions 
designed  to  put  pressure  on  the  country's  wealthy  mili¬ 
tary  dictators  to  heed  the  will  of  their  people,  without 
bringing  further  hardship  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends’  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 
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Ned  Stowe,  Kathy  Guthrie,  Ruth  Flower,  Richard 
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ings.  Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International,  300  North  Zeeb  Road. 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Military  Spending  and  Your  Taxes 


If  taxes  are  the  dues  we  pay  for  living  in  an  orga¬ 
nized  society,  it's  good  to  know  that  at  least  part  of 
our  "dues"  actually  covers  these  "civil"  expenses. 

•  As  of  1995,  about  30c  out  of  every  income  tax  dollar 
was  needed  just  to  pay  interest  on  the  federal  debt. 

•  Less  than  2<t  went  for  (non-military)  foreign 
assistance. 

•  About  13c  covered  health  care  —  mostly  Medicaid 
and  a  portion  of  Medicare  services. 

•  Less  than  2c  supported  education. 

•  It  took  4c  out  of  each  dollar  just  to  run  the 
government  —  courts,  legislature,  prisons,  etc. 

•  Welfare  and  other  income  assistance  programs  cost 
about  6c,  and  other  types  of  assistance  for  low 
income  people  added  up  to  another  6c. 

The  military,  however,  took  the  biggest  chunk:  45c. 
Of  the  45c  military  share,  a  little  more  than  25c  main¬ 
tained  current  military  apparatus.  (However,  if  the 
military  actually  engages  in  conflict,  the  Pentagon 
generally  seeks  reimbursement,  either  from  other 
countries  or  through  a  "supplemental  appropriation" 
from  Congress.) 

The  rest  of  the  military  share  covered  some  substan¬ 
tial  expenses  that  the  U.S.  incurred  through  previous 
military  budgets.  At  least  16c  was  required  to  pay 
interest  on  the  portion  of  the  federal  debt  that  is  due 
to  past  military  spending.  (That's  more  than  half  of 


the  30c  listed  for  interest  payments,  above.)  Another 
3c  paid  for  the  Veterans'  Programs  made  necessary 
by  past  military  actions. 

To  figure  how  much  you  spend  to  support  the  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary,  fill  out  the  handy  form  below: 

a.  Amount  of  income  tax  paid  for  1995:  _ 

b.  Multiply  line  a.  by  .253:  _ 

This  is  the  amount  that  supports  current 

military  programs. 

c.  Multiply  line  a.  by  .193  _ 

This  is  the  amount  that  pays  the  lingering 

costs  of  past  military  expenses. 

Total:  _ 


Maybe  they  could  just 
take  a  day  off? 

The  Pentagon  spends  the  equivalent  of  FCNL's 
annual  budget  literally  1,000  times  every  working 
day  of  the  year.  Can  you  help  to  pay  for  a  day  or 
an  hour  of  FCNL's  work? 

Your  check  to  FCNL  supports  our  lobbying  work 
and  is  not  tax-deductible.  A  gift  to  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  supports  our  educational  research, 
publications  and  outreach,  and  is  tax  deductible. 
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